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There is something 

scary in the suggestion 
that there may he an 
addi tiana t Gospel, 
The canon of Scrip- 
ture tx after all h 
complete. And 1 hope 
yon don't suggest 
' otherwise, 

- Paul Hunt \ 
St one Maun t at n , 
Georgia, U SA, 

David Bivin responds: 

We Christian members of ihe Jerusalem 
School certainly do believe the canon of Scripture 
is complete. The School’s Jewish members also 
til ink it \s complete, hut for them, of course, it 
was completed long before the hooks of the New 
Testa ment were written. 

None of the School's members would want to 
suggest that the Hebrew gospel, which accord- 
ing to church tradition was written by the apos- 
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tle Matthew-, should be added to the union. In 
any event, this book doesn't exist. Although one 
occasionally hears rumors of the discovery of a 
portion oft he New Tes t ament written in Hchi^w 
or Aramaic, tu date there is not a single extant 
Hebrew -language manuscript From the early 
Christian era of any of ihe New Testament books. 
The Hebrew gospel that Matthew is reported to 
have written is apparently another of the many 
Jewish books L hat were lost in the destruction of 
the Second Jewish Commonwealths 


While the scholars of the Jerusalem School 
have concluded that, the first account of Jesus" 
life was unit ten in Hebrew; probably by one of 
Jesus' original disciples, they recognize that all 
the books of the canonical New Testament, 
including the synoptic Gospels, were written in 
Greek. The existence of an early Hebrew life of 
Jesus can at this time he nothing more than 
conjecture. On the other hand, study has con- 
sistently shown the importance of recognizing 
ihe profoundly Jewish background of the 
Gospels, and the Jerusalem School firmly 
believes that a Hebraic perspective is the key 
to a better understanding of these documents. 

The scholars of the Jerusalem School do not 
believe that Lhe conjectured Hebrew gospel of 
Matthew can ever be reconstructed with one 
hundred percent accuracy. Probably none of the 
canonical Gospels has preserved all the stories 
that were in Matthew's Hebrew gospel. For 
example, the parable of the prodigal son appear* 
only in Luke’s Gospel- If we assume that this 
parable was pari of the original Hebrew com- 
position and that all or some of the other writ- 
er* of New Testament G ns pels knew a Greek 
form of it. then these other writers have chosen 
to omit the parable from their accounts. 

Nor is It likely that Luke copied all the stories 
he found in his sources. Luke's Gospel does not 
contain stories such as Matthew's parables of 
the hidden treasure, the pearl, the dragnet, the 
unmerciful servant, the laborers in the vine- 

(continu&d an page 15} 
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Inspiration, History 
and Bible Translation 


Dr, Buth continues his ]QJTrn (meturge-MAN, translator) series of 
articles for Bible translators, showing how a knowledge of the 
Gospels’ Semitic background can enhance the translation process. 


by Randall Buth 

W hat kind of book is the Bible? It 
claims to be inspired by God, but 
what does that mean for believers in 
general* for researchers and for Bible trans- 
lators? Such questions are raised whenever 
the Bible is examined against the available 
background of its culture, language and his- 
tory. 1 will address the question of inspira- 
tion from the perspective of a translator, 
because it puts me in a middle ground 
between researchers and general readers* 
Before proceeding* however, I must point 
out that the scholars of the Jerusalem 
School of Synoptic Research comprise both 
Jews and Christians* and even we 
Christians are not agreed on all points of 
theology. Some of the School's research 
strengthens what most Christians have 
believed about the Bible, while some of it 
raises questions, both new and old. Readers 
are advised to examine the Bible carefully 
like the Berea ns of old i Acts 17:11 

Background 

In the second century differences among 
the four Gospels led Tati an to produce a Gospel 
harmony in Syriac which became the preferred 
text in many eastern churches in the second 
to fourth centuries. However the church at 
large, and the eastern churches in the fifth cen- 
tury, have agreed ihat God has sovereignly giv- 
en us the four Gospels, and that they are 10 
be accepted ax the rule or canon of the church, 
including any difficulties. 

Our own generation has produced many 
perspectives on biblical inspiration, as can be 
seen in such diverse books as The Battle for 
the Bible i 1976 ' by Harold Lindselb Funda- 
mentalism 1 1978 J by James Barr, and 7* he 
Scripture Principle ( 1984) by Clark Pinnock. 
Problems of definition and understanding con- 
tinue. About the only consensus today among 


the various theological perspectives is that 
the Bible was not dictated — the human indi- 
viduality of the various authors of Scripture 
was not violated, 

Two passages will illustrate testimony from 
the Bible itself: ''...and scripture cannot be 
annulled" (Jn. 10:35*; "...all scripture is 
inspired by God and profitable for teach- 
ing,., and instruction in righteousness" (II 
Tim. 3:16). While these passages lay the 
groundwork for authority and Ernst worthi- 
ness. they do not address the questions of the 
re I a Lion ship between the human writer and 
the Holy Spirit nor do they specify to what 
level of detail inspiration would guarantee 
the "Tacts 11 of a statement, if at all. 

Inspiration to the Ancients 

What does inspiration imply? Many an- 
cients considered that inspiration provided a 
text pregnant with hidden meanings lurking 
beneath the surface. The rabbis generally 
accepted both the surface "literal" meaning, 
the 232 \pe SHAT\ t as well as extended mean- 
ings, sometimes called •” ide-RASHh On the 
other hand, some early Christian interpreters 
explicitly denied the literal, meaning. Notice 
how the author of the Epistle of Barnabas 
(90-130 AD,) condemns Jews for following 
the Scriptures literally and calls the non-lit- 
eral meaning "spiritual*: 

When Moses said, “You shall not eat a pi^ 
vulture, hawk,, raven or any fish which has 
no scales" [Lev. 11 , Deut. 14]. he had ih mind 
three doctrines. Additionally he says to them 
in Deuteronomy "And I will make a covenant 
of my ordinances with this people." There- 
fore the ordinance of God is not abstinence 
from eating, but Moses spoke In the spirit. He 
mentioned the pig because he means that 
we should not associate with people who are 
like pigs, who when they have plenty forget 
the Lord, but when they are in want recog- 
nize the Lord,... “Neither shall you eat the 
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vulture, hawk, kile or raven." You should noi h 
he means, attach yourself to or become like 
people why [as these birds] do not know how 
to get their food by their labor and sweat, 
but in their iniquity plunder other people's 
property.,.. “You shall not eat the lamprey, 
polypus or cuttlefish/* You should not, he 
means, associate with or become like people 
who are Utterly ungodly and who are already 
condemned Eo death just as these fish alone 
are accursed, and float in the deep water, not 
swimming like ihe others but living on the 
Floor of the sea.,.. Moses received three doc- 
trines concerning fnod and thus spoke of 
them in the Spirit: hut they received them 
as really referring 1 to food, owing to the lust 
of the flesh.... See how well Moses legislated. 
But how was it possible for them to under- 
stand or comprehend these things? But w&, 
having a righteous understanding of them, 
announce the commandments as the Lord 
wished. For this reason he circumcised our 
hearing and our hearts so that we should 
comprehend these things. ■: Epistle of Barn- 
abas 10:1-12 1 


Alsu, some Jewish 
scholars showed in- 
consistency when they 
only adopted certain 
books into the canon 
after interpreting them 
in a non -literal sense. 
“Originally Proverbs. 
Song of Songs and 
Ecclesiastes were sup- 
pressed. Since they 
were held to be mere 
parables and not part 
of the Scriptures, they 
[the religious authorities] suppressed them. So 
they remained until the people of the Great 
Assembly interpreted Lhem [in a spiritual sensei” 
< Avot de-Rabbt Natan Ik 

Most scholars across the theological spec- 
Lnim today would reject such non-literal views 
of interpretation. Two philosophical approaches 
are possible towards finding a defini tion: ideal- 
istic or empirical. Some have argued that a 
perfect God would inspire a ^perfect” document. 
Within such an idealistic approach one must 
continually redefine “perfect" 1 to fit the data 
of the text.. An empirical approach would exam- 
ine the texts that we have and let our obser- 
vations of the texts inform our definition of 
inspiration end it3 im plications. 

Research Can Support Bible 

Research can help the believer understand 
the Bible where details of culture, language 
or history are needed to fully grasp a partial- 


“Research can help the 
believer understand 
the Bible where details 
of culture, language or 
history are needed to 
fully grasp a particular 
verse or passage/’ 


lar verse or passage. In many cases this not 
only increases one’s understanding, it also 
increases one’s confidence in the reliability of 
Scripture. Examples of this are scattered 
throughout studies related to the Bible. For 
example, previously in this column f Mar/Apr 
1990 1 we discussed why and how -Jesus used 
the title “Son of Man/ 1 which reinforces what 
a Christian may expect to find in the Gospel 
records. Similarly, the articles by Mendel Nun 
in Jerusalem Perspective showed how the 
Gospels agree with what is known about 
ancient fishing, and even provide detail- that 
add to our historical knowledge of the period 

As other examples, Adolf Deissman and 
James Moulton showed that despite Semitic 
coloring, the New Testament was written in 
an acceptable, nan-literary Greek, and 
William Ramsey showed chat Luke was a reli- 
able historian. 

In our century, discoveries of texts in neigh- 
boring Semitic languages have shown chat 
many irregularities in the Hebrew Bible are 
archaic features of the language and not cor- 
ruptions, The discovery of the Dead Sea 
Scrolls confirmed that the traditional Hebrew 
text was at least iOOO years older than had 
l>een previously supposed, although the scrolls 
have also added new difficulties to textual 
questions. In addition, the Dead Sea Scrolls 
have greatly helped to reveal the complexity 
of -Judaism in the first century, and unex- 
pectedly confirmed such things as the Jew- 
ishness of the Gospel of John. Lindsey and 
flusser T s theories on synoptic originsiLukan- 
proto-Matthean priority ) promise a more pre- 
cise knowledge of the meaning and formation 
of our Gospels, 

Pure History & Literary Stylizing 

It is important Ui recognise that it is legiti- 
mate to distinguish between the historical back- 
ground and the literary shaping of a passage. 

There are many instances in the Gospels 
where events are reported in two or more dif- 
ferent ways, Sometimes this may have been 
caused by reporting more than one historical 
event, Many of Jesus' sayings were undoubt- 
edly spoken on more than one occasion, which 
might help to account for instances where the 
wording of one Gospel differs from another. 

Some events only happened once — at least 
the probability of the events happening twice 
is so slim that it should be ignored, especial- 
ly if the only evidence of two almost identi- 
cal events is the fact that one Gospel has a 
slightly different wording from another. The 
following three examples of such singular 
events will help to illustrate this, 
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The Voice at Jesus* Baptism 

Matthew 3:17 records the phrase "This is 
my Son .. while Luke 3:22 gives “You are my 
Son.” In Greek, Hebrew, Aramaic or English 
one can say something in either the second per- 
son, “you,* or in the third person, “he/this” — 
but no Form is available for both. If the voice 
was heard in one of those languages, then orig- 
inally it was either second person or third per- 
son. A researcher wants to know which was 
the original. He may not get a reliable answer, 
but the question is valid. On the other hand, 
the church has accepted both as true: a voice 
came from heaven announcing that Jesus was 
Gods Sun. Matthew records this from the per- 
spective of the people and phrases this state- 
ment in the third person. Luke records this 
from the perspective of Jesus and phrases the 
statement in the second person. 

Theoretically, another view is possible. Wo 
could invoke a second miracle on top of the 
miraculous voice: perhaps God's voice was 
third person to the audience and second per- 
son to Jesus, This sort of explanation was 
acceptable in ancient Jewish circles. A rab- 
binic sermon \ midrash ) to Exodus 4:27 con- 
tains the.- following account: 

“And the La ho said to Aaron, l Gu to meet 
Moses in the wilderness.™ This is where “God 
thunders miracles with his voice" [Job 37:5] 
applies. ... Rabbi Reuven said: ,l Al the Lima 
that God wild to Moses in Midian, 'Go, return 
to Egypt, 1 the voice divided into two voices 
and two personalities. While Moses was hear’ 
ing in Midian. L Go return to Egypt/ Aaron 
was hearing, "Go meet Moses in the desert!™ 

> Exodus Kabbah 5:9) 

Such an explanation could be brought for- 
ward for Matthew and Luke, though neither 
record two simultaneous miracles and it is not 
a very satisfying explanation for someone who 
wants to understand the plain sense of each 
book. A definition of inspiration is needed that 
will include both Matthew’s and Luke's accounts 
as true, or as port of God's Word, even though 
a historian might still wonder which version 
was original. 

Did He Say "Good Teacher”? 

In Matthew 19:16—30, Mark 10:17-31 and 
Luke IS: IS — 30 there is the story of a man ask- 
ing Jesus a question about inheriting eternal 
life. This stony follows the ^blessing of the chil- 
dren* in all three Gospels, and each account 
clearly infers to the same event. In Mark and 
Luke the man addresses Jesus. 'Good teacher, 
what must l do. . ..“ while in Matthew he says. 
"Teacher* what good thing must I do..,," 


One solution is to accept both versions and 
to recognize that each Gospel writer shaped 
the material for his presentation. But a 
researcher still may legitimately ask which 
form was original. The man either said "Good 
teacher, what...,” or ''Teacher, what good 
thing...." 

This is the sort of issue that is repeatedly 
raised by research into the synoptic Gospels. 
Schol a rs wan t to u n dersta n d th e h i story of th c 
Gospels, and they may reach conclusions about 
which Gospel preserves the "correct'* version 
and which is “secondary ^ However the church 
can still accept both accounts as true reflections 
r>r Jesus’ life and teaching. 

Incidentally the scholars In Jerusalem have 
debated these passages extensively. Most think 
that a Jew would never have addressed a 
teacher as "Good teacherj while others think 
that the very uniqueness and “impossibility 7 " 
of the phrase argues for its originality. We do 
not have absolute certai nty on the matter. What 
is important is for readers to let both accounts 
teach them about Jesus, and to recognise the 
kind of questions that scholars sometimes try 
to answer 

Which Chronology is Right? 

Another example of the difference between 
a Gospel as a “perfect tape -recording" and as 
a stylized history comes from the different ver- 
sions of the Temple clean sing in Matthew and 
Mark. In Matthew 21:12-19, Jesus enters the 
Temple and drives out the moneychangers P and 
then the next day he curses a fig tree. In Mark 
11:11-19, Jesus looks around the Temple but 
leaves, only returning the next day to drive 
the moneychangers out of the Temple after curs- 
ing a fig tree. 

There are two ways to deal with this prob- 
lem. One would be to suppose that Jesus 
"cleansed" the Temple twice, once before the 
fig-tree incident as in Matthew, and once after 
it as in Mark. The problem with that is two- 
fold. First, no Gospel writer says that there 
were two cleansings The double occurrence is 
only a result of comparing two accounts and 
trying to make them both answer even- chrono- 
logical question put to the text. Second, Mark 
actually places Jesus in the Temple the night 
before the fig-tree incident but reports only 
that Jesus “looked around, 17 not that he 
“cleansed*" the Temple, vvhich contradicts 
Matthew’s chronology. 

On the other hand, if we assume that 
Matthew knew Mark’s text, then he knew what 
he was doing when he purposefully chose the 
order In which he tuld the stories, Matthew was 
not interested in following Mark’s chronology 
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perhaps because he thought that Mark had styl- 
ized the account, or at least he felt that he had 
the right to make changes. At the same time 
if one reader only read Matthew and another 
leader only read Mark, they would definitely 
come to contradictor conclusions as to the order 
of events. 

The Need for Flexibility 

The examples above lend us to a firm con- 
clusion that one cannot indiscriminately ask 
any kind of historical question of any Gospel 
text and get an absolute answer. The purpose 
of a Gospel writer was not to record every detail 
in an exact chronology, and some kind of lit- 
erary license must be permitted in one’s view 
of how God has inspired the Bible, Theologians 
differ on what kind and how much literary 
license there is. 

Evangelical Christian scholars have debat- 
ed terminology about whether God's inspira- 
tion implies rin errancy,'’ "limited inerrancy” 
or "‘infallibility^ These terms were developed 
in order to reinforce the Bible’s authority and 
reliability for the church, while at the same 
time discussing the implications of the doc- 
trine of inspiration for the factual ity of any 
passage. Some scholars used ’limited inerran- 
cy” and “infallibility* to allow room for dis- 
crepancies or errors at one level* while main- 
taining trustworthiness within a broader per- 
spective. Others, like Clark Pin nock, have 
argued that ^inerrancy" is an adequate term 
as it stands but needs to be defined properly 
to allow flexibility. 

Several years ago John Beckman, the trans- 
lation coordinator for WyclifTe Bible Transla- 
tors, suggested using a term like “functional 
inerrancy” since there are always problems 
that we cannot understand. Theoretically, it 
might be easy to opt for “inerrancy* and pro- 
vide a water-tight philosophical argument for 
the total reliability of Scripture on every detail . 
Pragmatically however* this is more difficult 
for those, such as translators, who have to deal 
with the details of the text. Definitions must 
be expanded to account for the various pur- 
poses of Scripture. It was for such people and 
such difficulties that John Bookman wrote the 
following: 

Low probability solutions I to Bible difficul- 
ties! give the i mpression that inerrancy stands 
or falls upon ihe eventual success of plain- 
ing these remaining problems. Would it not 
he hotter to shift the Focus to the inconse- 
quential nature of these remaining problems 
and emphasize that each Is functionally 
inerrant even apart from final explanations? 
lA'utes on lyanslation GS [19781. 13) 


This approach preserves the word "inerrant,” 
although it admits that the thrust of a text, 
that is. its function and purposes of commu- 
nication, may lie elsewhere than in the con- 
sistency of all details. 

Inspiration, Canon & Church 

Another approach to inspiration is to con- 
sider God's acting with his people in history. 
God has acted on behal f of a people, first Israel 
and then also those whom he “grafted into” 
the ideal son of Israel .Jesus the Messiah. These 
communities of faith have recorded God’s 
actions and their own actions, and they have 
believed that God has communicated to them 
through special spokesmen. For both the 
Hebrew Bible and the New Testament, there 
was a formative period of several hundred years 
during which the community and its leaders 
considered which bonks should form God's stan- 
dard rule or canon for the community. 

To believe in the Christian Bible, therefore, 
is also to believe in God's working through the 
church, and to believe in the church is also to 
believe in its constitutional documents, the 
Hebrew Bible and the New Testament. 

At a minimum, the Bible is inspired by God 
in that it is the authoritative product of those 
groups that God raised up and nurtured. Such 
an approach might consider questions of 
inerrancy to be irrelevant. The Bible is the doc- 
ument that God has given the church through 
a long and varied process. As far as a Bible 
passage gives the church an understanding 
of God and his relationship to his creatures, 
it is inspired, “inerrant” and true. One basic 
principle is that every passage must be allowed 
to speak for itself, and it must also be inte- 
grated within the whole of Scripture. 

Bible Translation 

A Bible translator may partially evade the 
discussions and questions above. It is impos- 
sible to translate what one does not under- 
stand. so he must listen to scholars and ask 
many questions about the exact meaning of a 
text. In the cases above ('“voice;" “teacher,” 
,fi Tem pie-clean si ng”j, a translator cannot an- 
swer the historical questions. Instead, he 
dearly sees the differences in the way Matt- 
hew, Mark or Luke have presented a story 
and he must translate each Gospel as it 
stands without harmonization. 

Robert Lindsey and Dadd Flusaer have sug- 
gested (Jesus, Rabbi <£ Lord, pp, 131-134 1 that 
the Hebrew saying behind Luke 12:50 would 
have had an active meaning — “I have a bap- 
tism to baptize with. 1 " This parallels the active 
“Cast fi rc H i n the previous verse in which Jesus 
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say*, “I came to cast fire on the earth.” But 
the Greek words in Luke are in a passive form: 
“I have a baptism to be baptized with," and 
at th ifi point the translator of Luke must part 
ways with a possible historical reconstruction 
and follow Luke's text. The suggestion may 
be right historically, but the canon that God 
has given the church is different. 

Hypothetical Example 

What would happen if a copy oTa Hebrew 
source to the synoptic Gospels was found? The 
scholars of the Jerusalem School think that it 
would substantiate the same view of Jesus 
that is already in the synopt ic Gospels, but 
would show differences of order and detail. If 
such a document were found and verified to 
have been a source for the Gospels, histori- 
ans would likely treat it with higher respect 
than the canonical Gospels. That would pre- 
sent a question for the church: do we include 
such a text in the Bible and folio w its details 
as Scripture? 

Personally 1 doubt that the churches of the 
twentieth century would fully canonize such 
a document, although it might revolutionise 
study of the Gospels. We do not replace Matthew 
with Mark even though most scholars consid- 
er Mark as a source used by Matthew, Mark 
helps us understand Matthew's purposes bet- 
ter, and in the same way a Hebrew source to 
the synoptics would help us understand the 
Gospels better. 

Perhaps another rabbinic story will help 
illustrate the churchy attachment to the 
canonical Gospels and God's having histori- 
cally limited himself to them, whether or not 
now information comes to light. 

On that day Rabbi Elieaer used every possi- 
ble argument to substantiate Ills opinion but 
his colleagues remained unconvinced. Then 
he said to them, ‘if the halaehah is according 
to my opinion, let this earnb tree prove it." 
The carnh tree was uprooted and moved fifty 
meters.... u No proof can be brought from a 
carob tree? they replied. Then he said to 
them. ‘Tf the halachah is according to my 
opinion, let this aqueduct prove it? The water 
in the aqueduct flowed backwards. "No proof 
can he brought from an aqueduct? they 
replied. Then he said to them, 'Tf the 
halltchah is according lo my opinion, let the 
walls of this house of study prove it? The 
walls of the house of study began to lean. 

But Rabbi Yehosbua rebuked them I the 
walls ], "If scholars of the Torah are engaged 
in a batachic dispute, why do you [the walls] 
have to interfere?" They did not fall, out of 
respect for Rabbi Yehoshua, nor did they 
resume their upright position, out of respect 
for Rabbi Eliezer. but continued to lean. 


Then Rabbi E-liezer said to them, "Tf the 
hakchah is according to my opinion, let it be 
proved from heaven." Whereupon a heaven- 
ly voice declared, "Why are you disputing with 
Rabbi Eliezer?The hakchah is always accord- 
ing to his opinion? But Rabbi Yehushua stood 
up and said [quoting Deut. 30:12], “It i.s not 
in heaven [i-e r , even God cannot enter in to 
decide the dispute in favor of the minority opin- 
ion]." What did he mean by this? Rabbi YLr- 
miyah explained: "Thai the Torah was already 
given from Sinai. We pay no attention to a 
heavenly voice since You have long since writ’ 
ten in the Torah at Mount Sinai, 'After the 
majority must one incline [Ex. 23:21.™ 

...Rabbi Natan then met Elijah and 
him, ’"What did the Holy One. blessed be he, 
do in that hour [i.e., when they rejected his 
Voice in support of Rabbi EliezerJ? 7 ’ Elijah 
replied, “God laughed end said, 'My children 
have defeated me. my children have defeated 
me, *" i Babylonian Talmud. Bava Metsfa 59 b * 

Conclusion 

The scholars writing in 
JE RUSAI .EM PERSPECT1V E 
are primarily concerned 
with historical questions 
underlying the synoptic 
Gospels, and with getting 
at them through the lens 
of Jewish culture and lan- 
guages. 

Many things communf 
cated in the Perspective 
will clarify questions the 
reader may have, and will 
help him understand one 
passage or another. At 
times there will be sug- 
gestions that may not seem 
to line up with the text of 
the canonical books, and for these it may be 
good to stand in abeyance with Clark Pin nock: 
We cannot surrender the liberty in inter- 
pretation we treasure and must continue to 
hope that those hypotheses that truly exalt 
the truthfulness of the Scriptures will persist 
and those that denigrate it will become 
apparent to all. Meanwhile, it is imperative 
that we not deny to our biblical scholars the 
freedom they have a right to, the freedom 
that . in the end, will serve the people of God 
through the new insights that come out of 
untrammeled investigation* 1 The Scripture* 
Prin ciple (New York, p, ] 43 i 

The reader will need to sift through sug- 
gested interpretations for himself. This is 
what a Bible translator does as he prepares 
to tra nslate any passage of the Bible. I would 
recommend neither haste nor naivete in that 
judgment. -IP 


“The reader 
will need to sift 
through suggested 
interpretations for 
himself. This is what 
a Bible translator 
does as he prepares 
to translate 
any passage 
of the Bible.” 
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by Ray Fritz 

T he Bible texts were originally written 
down in three languages: the Jewish 
Bible in Hebrew and a bit of Aramaic, 
and the New Testament In Greek. However, 
none of the extant manuscripts is the origi- 
nal document written by one of the authors 
of the bonks of the Bible, Those first ver- 
sions have long ago been lost. Fortunately 
for us, they were painstakingly copied over 
and over again, and handed down from one 
generation to the next- 

Copying & Translating 

When a person copies a document of any 
length p he is bound in make some mistakes. 
Even the most skilled scribe may misspell 
words or skip letters, 
words or even whole 
linos. (See '’Scribal Er- 
rors' 1 o?t page 9. i As we 
read the copy, we may 
lie able to see just where 
a mistake has been 
made and easily connect 
it. If we have another 
copy of the same docu- 
ment to compare with, 
the job is that much 
easier, I n fact, the more 
copies we have to compare, the more we can 
be sure that we are reconstructing the origi- 
nal accurately. 

The texts of the Hebrew Bible were not 
only copied, they were also translated into 
other languages such as Greek, Latin, Syri- 
ac* Coptic and Ethiopia. Another valid way 
to get an independent picture of the original 
is to translate these other early versions 
back into Hebrew. After this has been done, 
the scholar can compare the results with 
the Masoretic (traditional ) text and other 
biblical manuscripts such as those found in 
the Judean Desert caves and the Samaritan 
Pentateuch. 

The printed Hebrew Bible which transla- 
tors use contains the Masoretic text as its 


base, with various alternate readings from 
other ancient versions cited in footnotes. 
Because we have dozens of complete or 
partial manuscripts of this text to compare, 
we can be quite sure that the readings we 
choose accurately represent the original. 

Biblical Manuscripts 

When we come to the New Testament, the 
situation is many times snore certain, for we 
have more than 5000 manuscripts contain- 
ing parts oi l all of the New Testament. Here, 
however, we do not have one basic text to 
which we attach variant readings, for no 
single New' Testament text has been pre- 
served the way the Jewish people preserved 
the Masoretic text of the Hebrew Bible, 

Therefore, New Testament textual critics 
have spent thou- 
sand* of hours com- 
paring Lhe many 
manuscripts and 
deciding what is the 
most likely original 
wording. Because it 
is a process of select- 
ing the best reading 
word by word, we call 
this an “eclectic" text, 
from the Greek word 
meaning “to select-” 
Most, of the existing manuscripts agree with 
the final eclectic text in more than ninety- 
eight per cent of the wording, but no one of 
them agrees with it at every point. This is 
to be expected, since extant manuscripts 
represent the result of copying over several 
centuries, with the possible introduction of 
minor deviations from the original along 
the way. 

We can say that the texts which 
translators use are. to a high degree of 
probability, extremely dose to the originals 
of Moses, fsaiah. Paul and the other Bible 
writers. There is one notable exception to 
this, however, Remember what we said 
about the helpfulness of translating other 
language versions of the Jewish Bible back 


“The texts which 
translators use are.., 
extremely dose to the 
originals of Moses, 
Isaiah, Paul and the 
other Bible writers.” 
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into Hebrew to arrive at the original 
wording. Parts of the synoptic Gospels arc 
also translations of an original or originals. 
If we keep in mind that. Jesus and his disci- 
ples and hearers were not speaking Greek 
but rather Hebrew or Aramaic or both, then 
we can see that we will only arrive at Jesus’ 
original words by translating the Greek 
texts of speeches in the synoptic Gospels 
back into their Semitic original. 

Hallelujah 

One simple example will suffice to show 
how this kind of translating would work. In 
Revelation 19, the Greek text four times 
uses the word iXXrjXatrLti ( hallelouia ). which 
is in fact a simple transliteration of the 
Hebrew \ha-le-tu-YAH, hallelujah 1 . 


Some of our modern translations here read 
“Praise the Lord." They have recognized the 
Hebrew behind the Greek and have tram- 
la ted it rather than leaving the translitera- 
tion. No New Testament translation to date, 
however, lias attempted to apply this princi- 
ple to the words of Jesus in the Gospels. 

The only exception to this is the word 
<fc amen, H The Greek has transl iterated the 
Hebrew jEK a'MEN't as dpiji 1 amen K a 
meaningless combination of letters in 
Greek. English translators, recognizing 
the Hebrew, have generally not followed 
the Greek in transliterating “amen™ but 
have given an approximate translation oT 
the Hebrew — * verily" or "truly" i see 
\^ft - — Amen: Introduction or Response,” 

JP LS [December 19S7|>_ JP 


SofrbQTScribal Errors 


T here are about 1500 scribal errors, in the Hebrew 
Scriptures. The letter* i imv i and " {yod } t for instance, 
were often confused by ancient copyists oft he Bible. 
The two letters are so similar that they are easily con- 
fused. In fact, writing by mistake aunt 1 instead of a yod 
or vice versa is the most common scribal error. 

The only difference between the Hebrew personal 
pronouns for ”he r and "she w is tho middle letter yod or 
vav. Confusion of uav and yod often resulted in a copy- 
ing mistake, the writing offt'~ hu\ he) instead of’ft^ 
(hi\ she t and vice versa. If, for instance, an earlier scribe 
happened to make the letter " iyod. \ of ft*" 7ri\ she) a 
little Lon long, then the scribe who next copied that text 
might mistakenly read theft'" as ft'" ihu\ be) te.g. T I 
Kgs . 17:15, Job 31:11, Is. 30:331, Gr t conversely if a scribe 
made the * wav) of ft'" a little ton short, then the next 
copyist might read theft - aaftTT (e.g., I Kgs. 17:15, I 
Chron. 29:16. Job 31:11, Ps, 73:16, Ecd. 5:8 l Usually 
the mistake is obvious because the rest of the gram- 
matical forms in the sentence are in the opposite gen- 
der? However, scribes were not permitted to alter the 
sacred text, even if they detected an obvious mistake. 
They could correct Lhe mistake only by writing the cor- 
rect spelling in Lhe margin of the manuscript. 

These scribal errors are rarely noted in English 
versions of the Bible. Translators are so sure the mar- 
ginal readings are correct they usually do not even 
mention in a footnote that they are not actually trans- 
lating the consonantal text. Proverbs 23:31, for exam- 
ple, is usually translated, u Do not look at wine when it 
is red, when it sparkles in the cup.. .” English Bible 
translations are unanimous in rendering "cup" ftO, 
Ads), a marginal reading, even though the text itself 
reads ™ (kiSj purse: bug). 


.Another common scribal eixor is the writing of ft" 

' io\ no' for do, his - or vice versa (about twenty 
times in Scripture, e.g.. Lev. 11:21, I Sam. 2:10, Ezra 
4:2, Is, 49:5), Although these two words are spelled 
differently, both are pronounced exactly the same 
way. The most famous example of thi* scribal error 
is that found in Psalms 100:3. which the King James 
Version translates as< “Know ye that the Lord he is 
God: it is he that hath made us, and not we our- 
selves,'' The consonantal text of tho second part of 
this verse reads: "He has made us ft"' (ve LO\ and 
not) we."' However, if one translates according to the 
.scribal correction Jl r we-LO, and hisi in the margin, 
one gets. ri He has made us and his vve are," 
Therefore, the Revised Standard Version renders, 
“Know that the Lord is God! It is he that made us, 
and vve are his/ And the New international Version 
follows closely with, "Know that the Lord is God. It 
is he who made us, and we are his." Both transla- 
tions render the marginal correction rather than the 
apparent error in the preserved text, 

II Chronicles 11:18 also contains a scribal error, 
"And Rehoboam married Mahalath the son of 
Jerimoth— / Somehow, as the text was copied gener- 
ation after generation, a scribe substituted ’S *ben, 
son i for ” that, daughter). Perhaps this happened 
hecau*c of the similarity of the two words or because 
the scribes eye jumped to the word "son" two words 
later in the text. The scribal correction bat 'daugh- 
ter) in the margin is certainly the more original 
reading. Only if we assume that Rehoboam married 
a man is it possible to hold that there is not an error 
in the transmitted text, 

-David Bivin 
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New Testament Canon 


by Ray Fritz 

W hen discussing the question of inspi- 
ration of Scripture, it is important to 
consider also the way in which the 
church determined which books were from 
God and which were not. Most of us take for 
granted that the New Testament always had 
twenty -seven books. We may be vaguely 
aware that Paul mentions a letter he wrote to 
the church in Laodicea ! :Col. 4:1 Gj and that 
there might have been a third letter to the 
church in Corinth, but beyond that we assume 
there were no other writings. 

In fact, the writing of the books included 
in the New Testament was spread over a peri- 
od of more than half a century. However, not 
all of these books were accepted by the churches 
as coming from God until about three hundred 
years after they were written. During that peri- 
od there were other books, written roughly at 
the same time as the twenty -seven New Tes- 
tament books, which were accepted by some 
churches as inspired. 

One of the earliest acknowledgments that 
pails of what we now call the New Testament 
were to be considered as holy Seri pture along- 
side the Hebrew Bible comes in the words of 
Peter* when he sets writings of Paul together 
with “Scripture,* in other words the Hebrew 
Bible: "...just as our deal' brother Paut wrote 
to yen. using the wisdom that God gave him, 
There are some difficult things in his letters 
which ignorant and unstable people explain 
falsely, as they do with other passages of the 
Scriptures” (XI Pet 3:15-16). 

First Lists 

The first actual attempt to draw up a list 
of books to be accepted was made by a man 
named Marcion in the middle of the second 
century A.0. Marcion, under the influence of 
gnostic teaching, rejected the idea that the God 
of the Hebrew Bible could be the same as the 
God and Father of Jesus. The Jewish God, he 
said, was a God of w r rath and judgment, while 
the God revealed by Jesus is a God of love and 
compassion. Following this essentially anti- 
Semitic idea, Marcion rejected all of the Jew- 
ish Scriptures, He then accepted as truly 
inspired and authoritative only the writings 
of Paul (ten books, not including the letter$ 
to Timothy and Titus) and the bulk of the book 


of Luke. Because he believed that Jesus only 
appeared to be a man and to suffer (a view 
known as Docctism >, he rejected the first two 
chapters of Luke which speak of the birth of 
Jesus, Marcion w r as declared a heretic even 
in his own lifetime. 

By the end of the second century there was 
wide i but not yet universal < acceptance of all 
but four of the books which make up our New 
Testament. The so-called Muraiorian Fragment 
dates from that time and omits Hebrews, James 
and I and II Peter. The eastern and Egyptian 
churches were also slow to accept II and III 
John. Jude and Revelation. The name “New 
Testament T describing the apostolic books of 
the church . was first used in about 193 A.D. 
by an unknown author writing against the 
heresy ofMontamsm. 

Even as late as the early fourth Century, the 
church historian Eusebius wa$. able to point 
out that books like the Shepherd of Herman, 
Didache and the Epistle of Barnabas were 
accepted by some churches, while books like 
Jude. II Peter, Revelation and Hebrews were 
omitted by sonic {Ecclesiastical History* III, 25 1. 
This situation is indeed reflected in some extant 
ancient manuscripts. For example, the Peshit- 
ta ( Syriac which dates from the fourth or fifth 
century A.D.. omits II Peter, II and III John,, 
Jude and Revelation. 

Final Canon 

It was not until the year 367 A.D. that the 
Alexandrian bishop Athanasius listed the 
twenty-seven books which we now accept as 
the New Testament canon. The word “canon” 
derives fmm the Semitic root meaning a reed 
(kaneh » as a unit or standard of measure (cf. 
Ezek. 40: 5 >. It was first applied to a set of bib- 
lical writings in the fourth century. Up until 
that time there had been no council or com- 
mittee which sat down to decide which books 
were to be accepted by the whole church and 
which were not. The process was an organic 
one stretching over that period of" 300 years. 
The main factors which ultimately determined 
whether a book was to be placed in the 4 New 
Testament" were IJ having been written by 
an apostolic figure, and 2) acceptance fay long 
usage among the churches. 

In certain respects, the process which led 
to the fixing of the canon is one of the out- 

(continued on page W 
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Did Jesus Wear a Kippah ? 


by Shmuel Safrai 

I t is certain that Jesus t a Jew residing in 
the land of Israel in the first century, did 
not wear a kippah or skullcap. This custom 
arose in Babylonia between the third and fifth 
centuries C.E. among the non -Jewish resi- 
dents - Jewish residents of Babylonia had 
not yet adopted this custom, as the Dura- 
Europe* frescoes show — and passed from 
there to the Jewish community of Europe. 

Although priests wore a 11933C (mig BA-'-aL. 
a turban-like headdress iEx. 2&:4 ( 40: Lev. 
8:13), other Jews of the Second Temple peri- 
od did not wear a headcoveriht This is 
confirmed both by the literature and archae- 
ological remains of the period. For instance, 
the reliefs on the Arch orTitus in Home, which 
depict the victory procession in Home follow- 
ing the conquest of Jerusalem in 70 C.E,. show 
the Jewish captives bareheaded. Likewise, 
the frescoes ofthe mid-third century C.E. syn- 
agogue excavated at Dura-Europus represent 
all the Jewish men as bareheaded except for 
Aaron the priest* 

Contemporary Jewish sources verify the 
picture presented in the New Testament; 
“Every man who prays or prophesies with his 
head covered dishonors his head. And every 


woman who prays or prophesies with her head 
uncovered dishonors her head — it is just as 
though her head were shaved. .. A man ought 
not to cover his head, since he is the image 
and glory of Gad; but the woman is the glory 
of man 1 ' (I Cor, 1 1:4-7 1 

According to the Babylonian Talmud, 
Nedarim 3Q*h Jewish children were always 
bareheaded, men sometimes covered their 
heads and sometimes did not, while women 
covered their heads at all times. But it must 
be remembered that this is a late source (end 
of fifth century CJEj and reflects Jewish prac- 
tice in Babylonia, 

According to the Shulhfm Arukh, the six- 
teenth-century' code of Jewish law compiled by 
Rabbi Joseph Kare T one should not walk bare- 
beaded even four cubits 'two meters) '.Grab 
Hayyim 2:fi>. Tins ruling is derived from the 
Babylonian Talmud, Kiddushin 31 A , where it 
is stated that Rav Huna fourth century C.E J, 
the son of Rav Yehoshua, would not walk bare- 
headed four cubits <cf. Babylonian Talmud, 
Shabbat llS^J However, this is noted as the 
exceptional practice of a particular sage, not 
as a practice observed by all males. The prac- 
tice of covering one's head in public appar- 
ently was not yet wide-spread in Babylonia 
in the fourth century C.E. JP 




Skmtnsl Safrai is 
professor of Jewish 
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material ofthe Second 
Temple period, he is 
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readers of the Gospels. 
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the Gospels. 
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The Sweetness of Learning 

Although the Gospels give little information concerning Jesus' childhood, we 
can suppose that in his formative years Jesus received a good Jewish education. 
Professor Wilson gives us a glimpse into the Jewish way of training a child. 



Marvin R. Wilson is 
the Ha raid J. Oekcnga 
Professor of Bihf ica I 
a ml Theol-ogico l 
Studies at Gordon 
College in Wenham^ 
Massachusetts, 
He worked for eight 
ymrfj f in a translator 

and editor of the New 
international Version 
of the Bible, and has 
contributed notes to 
the NIV Study Bible. 
Four of his boohs deed 
with the relationship 
bet ween Ch ristia n t ty 
and Judaism* 


by Marvin R. Wison 

O ne of the most Frequently quoted 

biblical texts dealing with education 
is Proverbs 22:6: "Train a child in 
the way he should go t and when ho is old he 
will not turn from it..” 

The Hebrew verb translated ‘’train - " is 
ihtt'NAK'h In the Bible this verb and its der- 
ivatives occur mainly in contexts suggesting 
the sense of * to begin, initiate, inaugurate. ?1 
For example* the root is used for the formal 
opening of a building (Solomon's Temple. 

I Kgs. 8:63 1. for an initiation gift for an altar 
‘ Nuin. 7: 10 j. and for the time one begins to 
live in a new house ■ Dent 20:5 1 . Since cult 
sacrifices, consecration rites or prayers were 
often connected with the inauguration of a 
structure, the meaning H to dedicate’ * 1 * * eventu- 
ally became extended to fia^NAK. 

Hanukkah 

This rendering, though not inherent in the 
root itself, accounts for Hanukkah being 
translated in John 10:22 as “Feast of Dedica- 
tion, 1 "- The New English Bible , following this 
apparent root-meaning of "begins renders 
Proverbs 22:6: “Start a boy on the right road" 
l of NIV margin, “Stait 1 '), 

Tn practice over the centuries, however, it 
is evident that the Jewish community 
understood ha-NAE as derived from a differ- 
ent root. The verb has customarily been 
linked with a root meaning "rub the palate 
or gums*; hence the cognate ” {hek, palate, 
roof of the mouth, gumst a The Semitic 
scholar TH. Caster states that the original 
meaning is suggested by the Arab custom of 
smearing date juice on the gums and 
palates of newborn children. He also points 
out that Calvin, the sixteenth-century 
reformer, indicates that the Je ws of his 
time used to apply honey in a similar way. 4 

Ezekiel’s Scroll 

Whatever the etymology of ba-NA&, the 
custom of using honey deserves special 


mention in any study of Jewish educat ion. 
Rabbinic tradition informs us that it was 
the Jewish practice to use honey in a spe- 
cial ceremony on the first day of school. 

The young child was shown a slate which 
had written on it the letters of the alphabet, 
two verses of Scripture i Lev. 1:1. Deut, 
33:4), and one other sentence: “The Torah 
will be my calling.” The teacher next read 
these words to the child, and the child 
repeated them back. Then his slate was 
coated with honey, which he promptly 
licked off, being reminded of Ezekiel, who 
said after eating the scroll* *1 ate it: and it 
tasted as sweet as honey in my mouth" 

i Ezck, 3:3). After this ceremony, the child 

was given sweet cakes to eat with Bible 
verses from the Torah written on them, 5 

What is the reason the rabbis tie study 
and honey together? The answer appears 
to be due, at least in part, to the linguistic 
connection they made between the use of 
hefe i palate, gums) and hci'NAK. (to educate t 
in certain biblical texts. The rabbis found 
hch in passages comparing the sweetness of 
honey to the sweetness of the wisdom and 
words of God which one spiritually ingests. 

Two passages are of special note: * s Eat 
honey my son. for it is good; honey from the 
comb is sweet to your taste i/ie&l. Know also 
that wisdom is sweet to your soul" ( Prov. 
24:13— 14a); ’TIow sweet arc your words to 
my taste [he&L sweeter than honey to my 
mouth T^Ps. 119:103). In addition, the 
Midrash states that the study of Torah "is 
compared to milk and honey: just as these 
are sweet throughout, so are the words of the 
Torah, as it says, 'Sweeter also than honey' 
IPs. 19:10 f (Song of Songs Rabbah 1:2,31 
Thus, in the rabbis' view, education came to 
involve the task of causing people to enjoy 
the sweetness of studying divine truth. 

One other major point is in order before 
leaving Proverbs 22:6. “Train a child in 
the way be should go.* Today this text is 
frequently taken to be a command directed 
to parents* an exhortation for them to 
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instruct their child in Scripture and in the 
way of godly living. Although the Bible 
gives a mandate for parental instruction 
of children^ the above proverb does not 
appear to be one of those texts, 

A Child’s Uniqueness 

The Hebrew of Proverbs 22:6 is ~X~ 
i-” '5 b-J t ha-NOK la-NA^ar^al pi dar+KQ >, 
literally, “Train [start] a child according to 
his [the child’s] way," There is a great dif- 
ference between the training of a child 
according to the child's way lie., encourag- 
ing him to start on the road that is right for 
him l and training him according to a way 
chosent prescribed and imposed by the 
parents. The former is in keeping with the 
child's unique God -given bent, disposition, 
talents and gifts. It is considerate of the 
uniqueness of the child; it does not treat al] 
developing personalities the same. 

The above translation and interpretation 
put the onus on the child to choose the right 
path, ft is one thing for a parent to encour- 
age, nurture, guide and inform a child so 
that the child himself is prepared to choose 
the path that is right for him; it is some- 
thing else for a parent to choose that path 
for the child. This point is the crux to 
understanding this verse. Again, we must 
emphasize that this rendering does not 
negate the parents* role as teachers of bib] b 
cal tradition. But it does provide some addi- 
tional insight into the Hebrew educational 
process which, parenthetically, corresponds 
well with certain modern schools of progres- 
sive education. 

The “training* process begins by seeking 
to conform the subject matter and teaching 
methods to the particular personality 
needs, grade level and stage in life of the 
child. ‘The word NA- r ar t "child, 15 in Proverbs 
22:6 does not necessarily mean infant or 
small boy; its more than two hundred occur- 
rences in the Bible reveal a wide range of 
meanings from childhood to maturity, i 
Thus, the ability of a "child 1, 2 * 4 5 6 7 to exercise 
more and more his individual freedom by 
personal choice — albeit one informed by 
his parents — is certainly not ruled out. 

A Tall Order 

By way of application, the above under- 
standing of Proverbs 22:6 places a special 
responsibility upon every parent. The par- 
ent must carefully observe each child and 
seek to provide opportunities for each 
child's creative self-fulfillment. In addition, 
the parent must be sensitive to the direc- 


tion in life to which the child would natu- 
rally conform, for it is only by walking in 
that path that the child will come to realise 
his God-given potential and find his highest 
fulfillment 

Elizabeth O'Connor effectively grasps 
how this proverb may apply: "Every child's 
life gives forth hints and signs of the way 
that he is to go. The parent that knows how 
to mediate, stores these hints and signs 
away and ponders over them. We are to 
treasure the intimations of the future that 
the life of every child gives to us so that, 
instead of unconsciously putting blocks in 
his way, we help him to fulfill his destiny. 
This is not an easy way to follow. Instead of 
tell ing our children what they should do and 
become, we must bo humble before their 
wisdom, believing Lh&t in them and not in 
us is Lhe secret that they need to discover" 7 

This is a tall order. But when parents 
see that their responsibility is primarily to 
facilitate, to teach the child to choose the 
right path, only then will the child be 
enabled to 4 fulfil! his destiny." And herein 
lies an important educational key to 
making learning a sweet and palatable 
adventure. JP 
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Dayton, OH: Center for pJudaic-Chrisfian Stud- 
ies, 1989), pp. 291-294, and used by permission. 
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Hebrew Nuggets - Lesson 29 


Grace Compared 

Our previous lesson introduced the Hebrew letters that make up (H£-sed) t and we 
looked at other words these letters allowed us to read* In this lesson we take a closer look 
at the word HEsed itself, and compare its use in Jewish and Christian Bibles, 



by David Bivin 


ratf sticnia 
to bo plenti- 
ful In the 

New Testament but 
rare in the Hebrew 
Scriptures. Many 
Christians have gained the 
false impression that the God 
of the Jewish Bible is typically 
a God of wrath, while the God 
of the New Testament — almost a 
different God — is a God of love. 


Thus impression is strengthened by such 
New Testament statements as '’The law 
was given through Moses; grace and truth 
came through Jesus Christ” f John 1:17). Is 
God s grace more prevalent in the New 
Testament than in the Jewish Scriptures? 
The answer is no, but the explanation of 
how this perception gained acceptance 
among Christians is complicated. 


HE-sed and hen 

~r i HE sed, goodness, kindness; 
grace? appears 247 times in the Bible. 

The Septuagint, the second-century B.C. 
Greek translation of the Hebrew Scriptures, 
nearly always rendered BE-sed as ifcos 
{eteos, mercy). English versions of the Bible 
have followed the Septuagirtt’s lead and 
rendered HE sed as "mercy" 

On the other band, jn beauty 
loveliness), the word which in Christian 
translations of the Hebrew Scriptures has 
traditionally been rendered "grace." 
appears only sixty mine times in Scripture, 
and Forty or these occurrences are the 
Hebrew idiom “find grace in the eyes of." 
What Christians think of when they read 
the word “grace" is something close to the 
sense that HE-serf carries, that is, God's 
unmerited favor. What they usually do not 
have in mind when they read the English 


word ’’grace” in the Bible is its ordinary 
sense of “charm, beauty.” 

Therefore, since the noun HE $ed r which 
appears frequently in the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures, is translated “mercy,” and the noun 
hen, which appears infrequently is translat- 
ed “grace, H the impression is gained that 
there is little grace in the Hebrew Scrip- 
tunes. u Gr ace” appears just thirty-nine times 
in the "'Old Testament" of the King James 
Version. “Grace" is even rarer in more recent 
English versions of the Hebrew Scriptures: 
the Revised Standard. Version, for instance, 
uses the word “grace” only seven, times in 
translating the Hebrew Bible. 

By contrast, the word “grace” appears 
frequently in the New Testament. The 
king James Version uses the word 129 
times in its translation of the New 
Testament: the Revised Standard Version 
uses it 120 times in its New Testament. 
Since the New Testament is approximately 
one- fifth the size of the Hebrew Scriptures, 
the word ‘"grace” is seventeen to eighty-five 
times more frequent in the New Testament 
than in the “"Old Testament" in Christian 
translations of the Bible to English. 

“Grace" as Mercy 

There was a phenomenon that con- 
tributed to this distortion. Towards the end 
of the period in which the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures were written, HEsed lost its distinc- 
tiveness and came very near in meaning to 
hen, normally translated by vdpi^ (charts, 
charm, grace; favor) in the Septuagint. 

Thus in the later books of the Hebrew 
Scriptures, the translators of the Septu- 
agint tended to use x&P l % to render HE sed. 

In the New Testament this tendency 
became full-blown r and charts usually 
appears in the sense of “mercy." In spite of 
this change of meaning, English versions of 
Scripture continued to render charts w r ood- 
enly as "grace.” Therefore, the reader of the 
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New Testament encounters a great deal of 
grace, and because the context usually dic- 
tates the sense of "mercy.” the Christian 
reader has come to sec "'grace” primarily in 
the sense of “mercy :h rather than in its ordi- 
nary English sense of “charm, loveliness.* 

Opposite Meaning 

A few Hebrew words can have meanings 
that are the exact opposite of their usual 
sense. One prominent example is the word 
i he-REK* to bless b which sometimes has 
the meaning of "to curse.” When Job's wife 
lost hope f she told her husband, "Why don’t 
you just "bless" God and die” tJob 2:9 ). 

HE'Sed also can be used in a way that 
is the opposite of its ordinary meaning. 

It sometimes means "reproach, shame, 
disgrace.” For example, ‘"Righteousness 
exalts a nation, but sin is a HE*sed to any 
people" iProv. 14:34. cf. Lew 20:17). 

After Jesus spoke in the synagogue at 
Nazareth, his feHow-Nazarenes were 
"amazed at the words of grace which 
proceeded out of his mouth*” This seems to 
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(continued from page 2) 

yard, ihe two sons, the marriage feast and the 
ten maidens. Thus, a good possibility exists that 
there were a number of stories in the first 
Hebrew gospel which were omitted by all the 
canonical Gospel writers. 

These stories have been lost, but even those 
which have been preserved in one or more of the 
canonical Gospels cannot usual ly be reconstructed 
in Hebrew with perfect, confidence, Because our 
present knowledge of first-century Hebrew and 
Greek is defective, the task of retranslating the 
Greek of the Gospels to Hebrew is not easy. 

Although the canon of Scripture has already 
been established, however, this does not mean 
that the canonical writers did not use sources. In 
fact we have evidence in Lhe Bible itself that these 
writers did use sources, The author of Chroni- 
cles, for instance, took approximately half of his 
work from the books of Samuel and Kings. At 
others limes writers used non -canonical works, 
some extant and some which have been lost in 
the course of history (I Kings 11:41: 14:19. 291 
I am sure that if any of these lost sources were 
to come to light, they would be helpful in better 
understanding the canonical text- 

HappjJy even without new manuscript dis- 
coveries, scholars sometimes are able to find the 
lost sources used by a canonical author by ana- 
lyzing existing manuscripts, Robert Lindsey has 
been able, for instance, to isolate two hypothet- 
ical sources used by the author of Luke, and to 


indicate approval of 
Jesus' words* howev- 
er. the anger and lat- 
er the attempt to kill 
Jesus do not match 
this apparent enthu- 
siasm, Perhaps "grace” 
in this very Hebraic 
expression. H words of 
grace,” is used in its 
negative sense. 

Jesus' words of 
grace would then be 
understood as "words 
of disgrace, shameful 
words/’ that is. her- 
esy, Such an inter- 
pretation would solve 
the incongruity in 
this story, and it 
would be clear that 
the residents of Naz- 
areth were shocked 
by Jesus' heretical 
words. JP 


further delineate an 
even earlier Greek 
ancestor of Luke, the 
Greek translation of the 
Hebrew life of Jesus. 

Because we are sure the question of canon and 
authority of Scripture is of interest to many other 
readers, we have asked Randall Buth, a Wyclifte 
Bible translator and United Bible Societies con- 
sullant in Africa, and Ray Pritz. head of the Bible 
Society in Israel, to give their perspectives on 
this subject. Dr. Ruth’s comprehensive article, 
"Inspiration. History and Bible Translation,' 1 
begins on page 3. In ‘Reconstructing the Words 
□f Jesus* (page 8) p Dr. Pntz discusses some of 
the problems that face text critics. In a related 
article. "New Testament Canon’" ‘page 10 j. he 
has described the process which led to the fixing 
□f the New Testament canon. JP 


Transliteration Key 

Hebrew & 

2-k 

1S.F •* a i like a in 

Aramaic 

= "]*-ls>ISki eh 

father i 

Syllables of traruo 

in the Scottish 

ft — C (like o in net. 

Jiierated words are 

iitch i 

Of o i n hey, or 

separated by dels. 

* 7 - 1 

in 

Capitalization is 

- “ r - m 

bt>twe*n > 

used to indi r ate the 

l 1 -n 

- e (Uk* e in 

accented .syllable in 

Z — 5 

ntv 

v-orde of more than 

'J - c i voiced 

'Irt.S- i .hke i m 

on* e r v IJabJe. Sec p. 

iiu tiurttl i 

akii 

11 of lhe N"bv Dec 

- - p 

-Q ’ikv.i 

1.HH9 font full 

= 1 -f 

in bone. 

drtcripikm nf the 

S K - IS 

'B. S- U ILk*u Ln 

ir&mtiwrftttort 

1 like- in nelei 

flu 

wm u*L’d in nlvav- 

p-k 

R 0 sLlestt. di as 

-M.m PsKwecnvE, 

r 

short j s ± :n hip- 

Consonants 

0- sh 

pen in p, or as long 

X — 1 * ‘-dent 1 

3- if 

frs c in net ■ 

2-b 

<"- t 

Diphthongs 

Z - v 

■■Thu form, of the 

-EL| 

; -g 

kiterr 4ii thr ond 

“k - qi 

“-d 

of a word. 

m wt - ui 

“ — h ■ r T=e!rrtt 1 

VOWL-IS 


* -V 

The S Sn .:rrci hi n 

Greek 

r — z 

£i.4 a point ref- 

TVwwHtfnFttiarti 

~ — h ■ voiced 

erence. 5 

art based on the 

ftUUural i 

S a Like a in 

Society of Bibli- 

□ - 1 

father; rarely 

cal literature 

- y ■ or siler.c i 

i ike o in bone 1 
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New Testament Canon 

(continued from page W) 

Standing statements of the inspiration of tra- 
dition and the wisdom of Cod manifest collec- 
tively in his church. While God had used indi- 
vidual writers to record the books themselves, 
the actual acceptance nf those books as being 
from God was subject to a long transition, a 
process of testing. We might say that the Holy 
Spirit was allowing the collective wisdom of 
the church to test the books to see whether 
they were from God (cf. I John 4:1). JP 
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Share new insights into the life and words of Jesus... 


O ne of the most effective ways you can 
help us share more about the Jewish 
background to Jesus and his teaching U 
by making sure that JERUSALEM PERSPECTIVE 
Is available in libraries. 

A copy of JP in a library may be read by 
hundreds of people. There are thousands of libraries 
that are not yet subscribers — college, university, 
seminary and Bible school libraries. Many would 
happily subscribe if they only knew about JP 
JERUSALEM PERSPECTIVE is the only English- 
language periodical that concentrates solely on 
the presentation of Jesus in the synoptic Gospels. 

Don't forget your local public libraries. Also, 
many churches have large libraries and are 
looking for new acquisition^. 

We are located in Jerusalem, a great distance 
from most of these libraries, and do not have the 
personal contact you may have. The quickest way 
to introduce JERUSALEM PERSPECTIVE to a 
library is to give a gift subscription. Your gift 


will he a seed that will continue to grow. 

Of course we'll send m announcement informing 
the 1 i bra ry o f you r gi ft . 

It takes more time, but you can be just as 
effective by contacting librarians — by letter, 
telephone or in person and telling them about 
JERUSALEM PERSPECTIVE. Show the librarian 
a copy of JP if possible. And mention that JP is 
indexed in New Testament Abstracts, Religious ami 
Theological Abstracts, Elenchm Bibliographic us 
Rihficus and International Zeitschrifienechati fur 
Bibelwissensckafi und Grenzgebiete. 

And be sure to contact the librarian of your alma 
mateu You can be certain to receive a warm reception. 

Remember that as a subscriber you can give a 
gift subscription at a special discount: S30 or £15 
Tor the first, and $25 or £12.50 for each additional 
gift subscription. Giving all the back issues of JP 
(volumes 1-4, 34 issues, $115 or £57,50 1 will make 
it more likely that the library will want to continue 
receiving JP. 


...by introducing others to Jerusalem Perspective. 


The Jerusalem School 


^Phe Jerusalem School of Syn- 
I optic Research - 

I -pii?) 

is a consortium of Jewish and 
Christian scholars who are 
examining the synoptic Gospels 
within the context of the language 
and culture in which Jesus lived. 
Their work confirms that Jesus 
was a Jewish sage who taught in 
Hebrew r and used uniquely 
rabbinic teaching methods. 

The Jerusalem School scholars 
believe the first narrative of 
Jesus' life was written in Hebrew, 
and that it can be successfully 
recovered from the Greek texts of 
the synoptic Gospels. The School’s 
central objective is to retrieve the 
original biography of Jesus. This 
is an attempt to recover a lost 
document from the Second 
Temple period, a Hebrew scroll 
w hich, like so much Jewish 



literature of the period, has been 
preserved only in Greek. 

As a means to its objective, 
i he Jerusalem School is creating 
a detailed commentary on the 
synoptic Gospels w r hich will 
reflect the renewed insight 
provided by the School's 
research. Current research of 
Jerusalem School members and 
others is presented in the pages 
of Jerusalem Perspective. 

The Jerusalem School was rag 
istered in Israel as a non-profit 
research institute in 1985. 

Its members are Prof. David 
Flusser. Dr. Robert L. Lindsey, 
Prof. Shmuel Safrai. David 
Bivin, Dr. Randall J. Buth. 

Dr. Weston W. Fields, Dr. R. 
Steven Not ley, Dwight A. 

Pryor, Halvor Ronning, 

Mirj a Running, Prof. Ghana 
Safrai and Prof Bradford H. You 



